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V.— TENNYSON AND VIRGIL. 

It is sometimes said that Tennyson is the most Virgilian of 
modern poets, and indeed his genius seems to be very closely 
akin to that of his great Roman master. If we mention some of 
the qualities which are always set down as characteristic of Virgil 
— his consummate art, the exquisite finish of his rhythm, his spirit 
of patriotism, his purity of tone, his deep religious feeling, his love 
for the country, his sympathy with plant and animal life, his great 
desire to be the poet of natural philosophy — we are naming pre- 
cisely those qualities which are most strikingly characteristic of 
his English disciple. 

Moreover, the diction of Tennyson shows the constant influence 
of his Roman " lord of language." One often lights upon allu- 
sions and quotations, upon more or less conscious imitations, upon 
passages where some subtle or unconscious memory of Virgil 
seems to have determined the choice of a word or the turn of a 
phrase. 

We may begin with the ode ' To Virgil,' written at the request 
of the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of the poet's death : 

" I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man." 

It is not necessary to quote or explain here all the allusions with 
which this noble poem teems, but one can not pass by the glorious 
comparison of the ancient poet himself to his one " golden branch 
amid the shadows," Aen. VI 208 : 

" talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 
ilice, sic leni crepitabat brattea vento." 

The " Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind," of the same 
ode, is the " mens agitat molem " of Aen. VI 727, and the 
" Northern Island sunder'd once from all the human race " is the 
Britain of Eel. I 67 : 

" et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos." 
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Nor should we omit the statement of the new Memoir, II 385, that 
Tennyson once mentioned the cunctantem of Aen. VI 211 as an 
instance of 

" All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word." 

In ' Poets and Their Bibliographies ' we are reminded of the 
slow and elaborate care with which the poems of Virgil were 

written : 

" Old Virgil, who would write ten lines, they say, 

At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers' eyes." 

The lines in ' The Daisy ' : 

"And in my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 
Like ballad-burthen music kept," 

allude to the episode in praise of Italy, Geor. II 159 : 

" Anne lacus tantos ; te, Lari maxime, teque, 
fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino ? " 

The quotation in ' Queen Mary,' Act III, Sc. 6 : 

" you know what Virgil sings, 
Woman is various and most mutable," 

is from the wise dictum of Mercury, Aen. IV 569, " varium et 
mutabile semper femina," and the allusion in Act III, Sc. 1 of the 

same play: 

" Well, the tree in Virgil, sir, 
That bears not its own apples," 

is to the delightful personification of the grafted tree, Geor. II 82: 

" miraturque novas frondes et non suapoma." 
The line in ' Becket,' Act II, Sc. 2 : 

"Non defensoribus istis, Walter Map," 

is derived from the words of Hecuba, Aen. II 521, as the similar 
line in Act V, Sc. 2 : 

" Gratior inpukhro corpore virtus, Thomas," 

is borrowed from the description of Euryalus, Aen. V 344. The 
closing lines of the poem ' On a Mourner ' : 
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" like a household god 
Promising empire ; such as those 

Once heard at dead of night to greet 
Troy's wandering prince, so that he rose 
With sacrifice, while all the fleet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete," 

allude to the vision of the Trojan leader, Aen. Ill 147 ff. 

The hesitation of the bold Sir Bedivere, in the ' Morte d' Arthur ' : 

"This way and that dividing the swift mind," 

is literally translated from that of Aeneas, Aen. IV 285 or VIII 20 : 

"atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc." 

In 'The Marriage of Geraint,' the description of Enid's sleep- 
destroying love : 

" She found no rest, and ever fail'd to draw 
The quiet night into her blood," 

seems to be translated from the story of Dido, Aen. IV 529-31 : 

" neque umquam 
solvitur in somnos oculisve aut pectore noctem 
accipit," 

a passage with which we may also compare, or contrast, the wild 
pathos of ' Rizpah ' : 

" But the night has crept into my heart, 
and begun to darken my eyes." 

The attitude of Iphigeneia, in ' A Dream of Fair Women ' : 

" But she with sick and scornful looks averse" 

is the attitude of Dido, Aen. IV 362, "aversa tuetur," or Aen. 
VI 469, " oculos aversa tenebat." The latter, by the way, is the 
passage to which Matthew Arnold alludes in ' The Scholar-Gipsy ' : 

" Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood ! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend's approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! " 

And, to extend the parenthesis, the "in the bowering wood" of 
Matthew Arnold's poem is the "in nemus umbriferum " of Aen. 
VI 473. The lines in ' Lancelot and Elaine ' : 
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" Death, like a friend's voice from a distant field 
Approaching thro' the darkness, call'd ; the owls 
Wailing had power upon her," etc., 

are deeply indebted to the story of one who, like Elaine, " loved 
him with that love which was her doom " ; compare Aen. IV 
460 ff., the story of Dido's dream : 

" hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 
visa viri, nox cum terras obscura teneret, 
solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
saepe queri et longas in fletum ducere voces." 

The lines in ' Teiresias,' 

" tramp of the hornfooted horse 
That grind the glebe to powder," 

are an obvious reminiscence of Virgil. The second is apparently 
due to the 

" putris se glaeba resolvit" 

of Geor. I 44, or the 

" glaebasque iacentes 
pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus aestas" 

of Geor. I 65, although Tennyson doubtless had also in his mind 
the famous " quadrupedante putrem" lines of Aen. VIII 596 and 
XI 875. The first line is clearly derived from the story of Sal- 
moneus, Aen. VI 590 : 

" demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
aere et cornipedum pulsu simularet eguorum," 

a passage that Tennyson was fond of quoting for its fine sound 
(Memoir, II 12). 

The "placid ocean-plains" of 'In Memoriam,' IX are the 
" placida aequora" of Aen. X 103. The " grizzled cripple " who 
told the story of ' Aylmer's Field,' and had " been himself a part 
of what he told," is like the hero of Aen. II 6, "et quorum pars 
magna fui." The language of ' In Memoriam,' CX: 

" Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue," 

recalls the "Unguis micat ore trisulcis" of Geor. Ill 439; Aen. 
II 475. The " Thou comest, much wept for," of ' In Memoriam,' 
XVII, sounds like an echo of the "quibus Hector ab oris exspec- 
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tate venis?" of Aen. II 282, and the turn of the phrase in 'The 
Coming of Arthur ' : 

" But — for he heard of Arthur newly crown'd," etc., 

seems to be due to Aen. I 19 : 

" Progeniem scd enim Troiano a sanguine duci 
audierat," etc. 

The opening line of ' Love and Death ' : 

" What time the mighty moon was gathering light" 

is curiously like Geor. I 427 : 

" Luna, revertentes cum primum colligit ignes" 

and, in ' Enoch Arden,' the shouts of the landing party who 
" fill'd the shores with clamour " remind one of the companions 
of Eurydice, Geor. IV 460 : 

" At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 
implerunt montes." 

Indeed the language of Tennyson is sometimes important even 
for the interpretation of Virgil. In the exclamation of Dido, Aen. 
IV 11: 

" quam forti pectore et armis," 

most editors insist that armis is from arma ' weapons,' that Dido 
has in mind only the moral qualities of Aeneas, and that her 
words mean ' what an heroic soul and doughty deeds ! '. But the 
armis may very well be the ablative of armi ' shoulders,' and 
Dido may be speaking of his physical qualities, ' how mighty his 
chest and shoulders ! '. Tennyson's interpretation of the phrase is 
obvious from his imitation of it in ' The Marriage of Geraint ' : 

" O noble breast and all-puissant arms." 

These are the words of Enid as she looks upon the mighty chest 
and arms of her sleeping husband, and thinks within herself, 
" Was ever man so grandly made as he ? " Again, the editors 
who puzzle over Dido's last words, Aen. IV 660 : 

"sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras," 

and think it ' too theatrical ' to make the hapless queen stab her- 
self twice as she utters the words ' sic, sic,' might well consider the 
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imitation of the passage in the poem ' Lucretius ' — the words 
with which the maddened poet drove the knife into his side — 

" Thus — thus : the soul flies out and dies in the air." 

Surely the one great poet is the best interpreter of the other. 

In most of the passages which have been quoted it is perhaps 
safe to find the influence of Tennyson's lifelong love for Virgil — 
" il lungo studio e il grande amore." Like Milton, and like Virgil 
himself, he has assimilated and reproduced many passages from 
his great classical predecessors. But, even in cases where one 
need not insist upon any direct or indirect indebtedness, we have 
abundant evidence of a kinship of thought and feeling. 

Virgil has his own phrase for " tears, idle tears," the " lacrimae 
inanes " of Aen. IV 449 ; X 465, or the " fletus inanes " of Geor. 
IV 375. Inanis, it may be remarked, is a favorite adjective with 
Virgil, as idle is with Tennyson. The phrase " so careful of the 
right," in the invitation ' To the Rev. F. D. Maurice,' is very like 
the " servantissimus aequi" of Aen. II 427. The line in that 
"small sweet idyl," at the end of 'The Princess,' 

" Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn," 
has a curious verbal parallel in Geor. IV 19, 

" et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus " ; 
and the line in ' The Daisy,' 

" The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth," 
has its counterpart in Geor. Ill 279, 

" unde nigerrimus Auster 
nascitur et pluvio contristat frigore caelum." 

The line in ' The Holy Grail,' 

" I heard the shingle grinding in the surge," 

has been compared with Geor. IV 262, 

" ut mare sollicitum stridit refluentibus undis." 

The language of ' In Memoriam,' XXIII : 

" Thro' lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 

But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan," 
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and at the close of the same canto : 

" And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady," 

may be compared with Eel. VIII 22 : 

" Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentes 
semper habet ; semper pastorum ille audit amores 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes." 

The new Memoir (II 12) tells us that Tennyson used to quote 
for their descriptive beauty the lines in Geor. Ill 237-41, where 
the bull rushing upon his rival is likened to the wave that comes 
rushing and roaring upon the land : 

" Fluctus uti, medio coepit cum albescere ponto 
longius ex altoque sinum trahit" etc. 

The latest English editor of the Georgics explains that the 
longius of this passage belongs to the second line, not to the 
first, and that the meaning is, ' and draws its curving mass from 
the farther deep,' literally ' from farther back and from the deep.' 
The Latin phrase, or perhaps the translation, reminds one of the 
passage in ' Sea Dreams ' : 

" ' O yes,' he said, ' I dream'd 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land, 
And I from out the boundless outer deep 
Swept with it to the shore.' " 

And were it not for Tennyson's fondness for the verb to draw, 
one might be tempted to suppose that it was some subtle memory 
of this favorite Virgilian simile that led him to write in ' Crossing 
the Bar,' 

" But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home." 

The lines in the ' Choric Song,' 

" Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes," 

at once recall and rival the beautiful lines in Eel. V 45 : 

" Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine," etc. 
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The figure in ' The Princess,' part VI : 

" Like summer tempest came her tears," 

is like the figure employed in Geor. IV 312 : 

" donee ut aestivis effusus nubibus imber 
erupuere," etc. 

The simile in the fifth part of the same poem : 

" like a stately Pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights," etc., 

has been compared with Aen. IV 441, and the figure in ' Will ' : 

" Who seems a promontory of rock," etc., 

with Aen. VII 586 and X 693. 

The description of the maiden's speed of foot, in ' The Talking 
Oak': 

" The flower, she touch'd on, dipt and rose," 

reminds one of the description of Camilla, Aen. VII 808. The 
story of Psyche's " arrow-wounded fawn," in the second part of 
' The Princess,' may have been suggested by the story of Silvia's 
arrow-wounded stag, Aen. VII 500. The stanza in the sixth 
canto of ' In Memoriam ' : 

" O father, wheresoe'er thou be, 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son ; 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 

Hath stilPd the life that beat from thee," 

is very like the pathetic address to the dead Pallas, Aen. XI 49 : 

" Et nunc ille quidem spe multum captus inani 
fors et vota facit, cumulatque altaria donis: 
nos iuvenem exanimum et nil iam caelestibus ullis 
debentem vano maesti comitamur honore." 

The spirit of 'The Princess,' part IV: 

" I hold 
That it becomes no man to nurse despair," etc., 

is the spirit of Aen. VI 95: 

" Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito," etc.; 
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and the sentiment of ' The Lotos-Eaters ' : 

" but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam," 

is the sentiment of the Trojan women, Aen. V 614: 

" cunctaeque profundum 
pontum aspectabant flentes. ' Heu tot vada fessis 
et tantum superesse maris,' vox omnibus una." 

In "the rainy Hyades," in 'Ulysses,' we have a Virgilian 
epithet, the " pluvias Hyadas" of Aen. I 744; III 516. In "the 
aerial poplar," in the later of the two poems entitled ' The Sisters,' 
the epithet may be derived from Eel. I 59, "aeria ulmo"; Aen. 
Ill 680, "aeriae quercus," or from Catullus, LXIV 292, "aeria 
cupressu." In ' The Gardener's Daughter ' the words, " The 
steer forgot to graze," may be compared either with Eel. VIII 2, 
"immemor herbarum . . . iuvenca," or with Horace, Od. I 15, 30, 
" cervus . . . graminis immemor." The phrase in ' Maud,' I iii, 
"Orion low in his grave," has its prototype in- Aen. VII 719, 
" Orion conditur undis," and the same figure is employed in ' In 
Memoriam,' LXXXIX : 

" Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall'n into her father's grave," 

and CXXI : 

" Sad Hesper o'er the buried sun," etc. 

In ' The Princess,' part I, where a present is described as " a great 
labour of the loom," and in the ' Morte d' Arthur,' where Sir Bedi- 
vere hurls the brand "into the middle mere," or stands "revolving 
many memories," the classical idiom is probably borrowed from 
Virgil. 

Other parallels as interesting as these might doubtless be cited, 
but enough has been given to illustrate the influence of the one 
great poet upon the language and thought of the other. I have 
tried throughout to exclude the mere commonplaces of poetical 
rhetoric and imagery. And I have purposely omitted a great 
number of cases where both the Roman and the English Virgil 
are obviously indebted to Theocritus or Homer. These passages 
might better be given in a comparison of Tennyson with one of 
the older poets. 

Havbeford College, March 31, 1899. WlLFRED P. MUSTARD. 



